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[Junction of the Rivers Tchadda and Quorra.—From an or ginal 'rawing.] 


Tue progress of geographical knowledge is of the most 
vital importance to a commercial country like England. 
Before the products of our manufacturing industry can 
find their way into new and distant markets, and any 
trade established on a proper footing, it is necessary to 
be well acquainted with the nature of the demand which 
is likely to arise, and also of the commodities which will 
be offered in exchange by the native traders. Thus the 
blunder of exporting skates to a region in which ice is 
never seen arose out of gross ignorance of geography. 
But something more is needed than an acquaintance with 
the physical geography of the countries whose commer- 
cial wants it is intended to supply. The habits and 
wants of the inhabitants must be studied, and the tastes, 
even of the most savage people, consulted. Before, how- 
ever, any extensive commercial operations can be under- 
taken, the way must be prepared by travellers who make 
their way through the wilderness and the desert to un- 
known regions, encountering the suspicion and perhaps 
fostility of barbarous tribes. These pioneers must be 
Vou. VIII. ; 





possessed of great energy, constant presence of mind, 
cheerfulness amidst difficulties and dangers, an open and 
candid manner, and tact in converting passing incidents 
into the means of cementing friendship and strengthening 
confidence; to which must be added a robust frame, 
capable of enduring fatigue and hardships. Then, after 
these first travellers have penetrated into the heart of a 
country, and have given a rough and incomplete outline 
of its most striking features, exciting wonder rather than 
communicating exact knowledge, their labours require to 
be followed up by other travellers, who go to examine, at 
greater leisure, the condition of the country, its capa- 
bilities, and productions. They attempt to gain a more 
intimate knowledge of the social condition of the inhabit- 
ants, their arts and policy, their origin and relation to 
other races, their language and religion, and general in- 
tellectual capacity. They observe the disposition of the 
population and the resources of the country with refer- 
ence to the prospects of commercial intercourse ; if a new 
aud more beneficial direction can be given to industry by 
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the supply of commodities which are produced with great 
waste of time and labour, and they point out the new objects 
of exchange which may be created when labour is more 
economically directed. The first appearance of the tra- 
veller in the unfrequented regions of Africa is calculated 
to promote commercial objects, for he must constantly 
keep up an appearance of traffic to avoid the suspicion of 
the natives, who are not capable of appreciating the views 
with which he comes amongst them. The beads, brace- 
lets, needles, trinkets, ornaments, and other articles, are 
bartered for provisions; for commodities which have an 
exchangeable value, or they are required to conciliate 
good-will. By this means new commercial paths are 
In time opened, consuls are then appointed to watch over 
the rising interests of the trade, and a permanent market is 
opened which spreads its civilizing influences far and wide. 

It is creditable to the people of this country that, in 
their ardour for the promotion of geographical science, 
they have been stimulated as much by a desire to extend 
the boundaries of science, to enlarge the knowledge of 
nature, and to become conversant with the wonders of 
creation in every clime, as by the commercial spirit 
which it might be presumed would more peculiarly in- 
fluence them. But in the dreary regions of the North 
Pole, and under the burning sun of Africa, our expe- 
ditions have had a scientific rather than 4 commercial 
character. An account of our attempts to explore the 
interior of Africa may be regarded as one of the most 
interesting chapters iti the history of British enterprise. 
Before, however, giving a brief notice of some of these 
undertakings, we shall just glance at the progress of 
maritime discovery in that quarter of the globe. 

In the time of Herodotus, and long afterwards, the 
general opinion was that Africa did not extend so far 
south as the equatorial line. There existed, however, a 
tradition that Africa had been circumnavigated by the 
Pheenicians about six centuries befure the Christian era ; 
but if the southern promontory of Africa had really been 
reached, it is difficult to conceive how so erroneous an im- 
pression could have prevailed as to the extent of the con- 
tinent. It is, therefore, most probable that such a voyage 
had never succeeded; and, indeed, the circumstances 
under which it was prosecuted, according to the accounts 
which have come down to us, only add an additional 
feature of improbability tothe story. Turning to modern 
times, we find, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, that Europeans were only acquainted with that 
portion of the western coast of Africa which extends 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to Cape Nun, a line of 
coast not exceeding six hundred miles in length. The 
Portuguese had the honour of extending this limited ac- 
quaintance with the outline of the African continent. 
Their zeal for discovery in this direction became truly a 
national passion, and the sovereigns and princes of Por- 
tuga! prosecuted this object with singular enthusiasm. 
By the year 1471 the Portuguese navigators had advanced 
24° south of the Line. In 1484 Diego Cam reached 22° 
south latitude. The next navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, 
was commanded to pursue his course southward until he 
should reach the extremity of Africa, and to him belongs 
the honour of discovering the Cape of Good Hope, the 
name given to it at the time by the King of Portugal, 
though Diaz had named it Cabo Tormentoso (the Cape of 
Tempests). The.Cape of Good Hope was at first fre- 
quently called the Lion of the Sea, and also the Head of 
Africa. In 1497 Vasco de Gama set forth with the intention 
of reaching India by sailing round the Cape of Good Hope. 
After doubling the Cape, he pursued his course along the 
eastern coast of Africa, and then stretched across the ocean 
to India. The Portuguese had now ascertained the 
general outline of Africa, and the position of many of the 
principal rivers and headlands. With the exception of 
a portion of the coast from the Straits of Bab el Mandeb 
to Mukdeesha, situated in 3° north latitude, the whole of 
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the coast had been traced by the Portuguese, and their 
zeal and enthusiasm, which had at one period been 
treated with ridicule, were at length triumphantly re- 
warded, about four years before Columbus had achieved 
his great discovery, which, with that of Vasco de Gama, 
amply repaid a century of speculative enterprise. This 
interesting combination of events had a sensible effect 
upon the general mind of Europe. The Portuguese soon 
formed settlements in Africa, and began to acquire a 
knowledge of the interior of the country. They were 
followed by the French, and afterwards by the English 
and the Dutch. 

It is chiefly within the last fifty years that discoveries 
in the interior of Africa have been perseveringly and sys- 
tematically prosecuted. In 1788 a Society was established 
in London with the design of encouraging men of enter- 
prise to explore the African continent. John Ledyard, 
an American, was the first person selected by the African 
Association for this task, and he set out in 1788 with the 
intention of traversing the widest part of the continent 
from east to west, in the supposed latitude of the river 
Niger. Unfortur.ately he was seized at Cairo with a 
fever, of which he died. He possessed few scientific 
acquirements; but his vigour and powers of endurance, 
mental and bodily, his indifference to pain, hardship, and 
fatigue, would have rendered him an admirable geogra- 

hical pioneer. “I have known,” he said, shortly 

fore leaving England for the last time, “ hunger and 
nakedness to the utmost extremity of humun suffering ; 
I have known what it is to have food given as charity to 
a madman, and have at times been obliged to shelter 
myself under the miseries of that character to avoid a 
heavier calamity. My distresses have been greater than 
I have ever owned, or ever will own, to any man. Such 
evils are terrible to bear, but they never yet had the 
power to turn me from my purpose.” Such was the 
indomitable energy of this man, the first of a long list of 
victims in the cause of African discovery. Mr. Lucas, 
who was despatched by the Association to supply the 
place of Ledyard, was compelled to return home in con- 
sequence of several of the countries through which he 
would have to pass being engaged in hostilities. In 
1790 Major Houghton, an officer who was acquainted 
with the customs of the Moors and Negroes, proceeded 
to Africa under the auspices of the Association, and had 
made considerable progress in the interior, when, after 
having been treacherously plundered and left in the 
Desert, where he endured severe privations, he reached 
Jarra, and died there in September, 1791, it being 
strongly suspected that he was murdered. The next ia- 
dividual on whom the Association fixed was Mungo 
Park, who proceeded to the ziver Gambia in 1795, and 
thence set out into the interior. The great object ac- 
complished during his journey was that of successfully 
exploring the banks of the Niger, which had previously 
been considered identical with the river Senegal. In 
1804 Park set out upon his second journey, which was 
undertaken at the expense of the government. The plan 
of former travellers had been to accompany the caravans 
from one part of the country to another ; but in this ex- 
pedition Park required a party of thirty-six Europeans, 
six of whom were to be seamen and the remainder soldiers, 
it being his intention, on reaching the Niger, to build 
two vessels, and to follow with his party the course of the 
river. If the Congo and the Niger were the same stream, 
as was then supposed, he anticipated little difficulty in 
his enterprise ; but if, as was also maintained, the Niger 
terminated in swamps and morasses, many hardships and 
dangers were expected in their subsequent progress. 
Park at length reached the Niger, accompanied only by 
seven of his party, all of whom were in a state of great 
weakness from the effects of the climate. They built one 
vessel, and on the 17th of November, 1805, were ready 
to embark on the river, previous to which Park sent 
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despatches to England. His party was now reduced to 
five, his brother-in-law having died a few days before. 
Park’s spirit, however, remained undaunted. “ Though 
all the Europeans who are with me should die,” said he, 
in his last letters to England, “ and though I myself were 
half dead, I would still persevere; and if I could not 
succeed in the object of my journey, I would at least die 
in the Niger.” He embarked, therefore, with the inten- 
tion of sailing down the river to its mouth, wherever 
that might be; but after passing Timbuctoo and several 
other cities, he was killed in the Niger, at a place called 
Boussa, a short distance below Yaouri. No part of his 
journal after he left Sansanding has ever been recovered. 

In 1797 the African Association had epgaged Mr. 
Hornemann, a German, who left Cairo in September, 
1798, with the intention of carrying into effect the objects 
of the Association by proceeding as far southward and 
westward as he could get. In his last. despatches he 
expressed himself confident in being able to sueceed in 
reaching a greater distance into the interior than any 
other European traveller ; but after reaching Bornou, no 
certain intelligence was ever afterwards heard concerning 
him. Mr. Hornemann learned many particulars which 
had not before been known in Europe respecting the 
countries to the east of Timbuctoo. Mr. Nicholls, whe 
was next engaged, arrived in the Gulf of Benin in 
November, 1804, and died soon afterwards of the fever 
of the country. Another German, Boentzen, was next 
sent to Africa. He had bestowed extraordinary pains in 
making himself acquainted with the prevailing language, 
and, throwing off his costume, proceeded in the character 
of a Mussulman, but unhappily was murdered by his 
guides on his way to Soudan. The last traveller sent 


out by the Association was Burckhardt, a Swiss. He 
spent several years in acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 


guage and customs of the people whom he intended to 
visit, and, like Mr. Boentzen, assumed the characteristics 
of a Mussulman. He died at Cairo in 1817, his travels 
having been chiefly confined to the Abyssinian countries, 

In 1816 an expedition was sent out by the government, 
under the command of Captain Tuckey, to the river 
Congo, under the idea, in which Park had coincided, that 
it and the Niger were the same river. Captain Tuckey 
ascended the Congo for about 280 miles. At the same 
time, Major Peddie, and, after his death, Captain Camp- 
bell, proceeded from the mouth of the river Senegal as 
far as Kakundy. In 1817 Mr. Bowdich explored the 
countries adjoining Cape Coast Castle. In 1820 Mr. 
Jackson communicated an interesting account of the ter- 
ritories of Timbuctoo and Houssa, from details which he 
had collected from a Mussulman merchant. In 1819 
and in 1821 the expeditions of Messrs. Ritchie arid Lyon, 
and of Major Laing, showed the strong and general inte- 
rest on the subject of African geography. In 1822 the 
important expedition under Major Denham and Lieut. 
Clapperton set forth. After crossing the Desert, the 
travellers reached the great inland sea or lake called the 
Tchad, the coasts of which to the west and south were 
examined by Major Denham. This lake, from 400 to 
600 feet above the level of the sea, is one of the most 
remarkable features in the physical geography of Africa. 
Lieut. Clapperton, in the mean time, proceeded through 
the kingdom of Bornou and the country of the Fellatahs 
to Sockatoo, situated on a stream supposed to run into 
the Niger. A great mass of information respecting the 
countries eastward of Timbuctoo was the result of his 
expedition. As to the course of the Niger, very little 
intelligence was obtained which could be depended upon: 
the natives stated that it flowed into the sea at Funda, 
though what place on the coast was meant still remained 
a conjecture. Soon after his return to England, Clap- 
perton was sent out by the government to conduct a new 
expedition, and was directed to proceed to the scene of 
his former adventures. Having reached the Niger at 
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Boussa, where Park was killed, he passed through various 
countries, and reached Sackatoo, where he died; and 
Lander, his friend and servant, commenced his return to 
England with Clapperton’s journals and papers. Major 
Laing, meanwhile, had visited Timbuctoo, and trans- 
mitted home accounts of this famous city, where he spent 
some weeks; but on his return he was murdered, and 
his papers have never been recovered. We have not 
space to allude to the many well-executed expeditions 
which have proceeded from Cape Town, for the purpose 
of exploring South Africa, but have confined ourselves to 
those exertions which had for their object the elucidation 
of the question concerning the course and termination of 
the Niger, and were consequently directed to Central Africa 

The termination of the Niger had long been one of 
the most interesting problems in African geography, and 
we haye now reached the jieriod when, on this point, facts 
were substituted for conjecture and hypothesis. The 
river had first been seen by Park, near Sego, the capital 
of Bambarra. It was called by the natives the Joliba, 
or Great Water ;” and Park described it as “flowing 
slowly to the eastward.” He followed the course of the 
river for about 300 miles, and was told that a journey of 
ten days would bring him to its source. At Sackatoo 
Lieut. Clapperten found that it was called the Quorra, 
by which name it is known in the most recent maps, it 
having received the name of the Niger, in the first in- 
stance, from its supposed identity with the Nigir of the 
ancients. ‘The want of information concerning the course 
and termination of this mysterious river, until determined 
by actually proceeding down its channel to the sea, was, 
as may be supposed, a fruitful source of speculation 


‘amongst geographers. By some it was supposed to flow 


into the Nile; others imagined that a great central lake 
received its waters. Major Rennel, an authority of great 
weight, cume to the conclusion that, after passing Tim- 
buctoo, the Niger flowed a thousand miles in an easterly 
direction, end terminated in a lake or swamp ; others 
supported the opinion that its waters were lost in the 
arid sands of the Desert; while the Congo was said by 
many to be its outlet. Major Laing, by ascertaining the 
source of the Niger to be not more than 1600 feet above 
the level of the sea; proved that it could not flow into the 
Nile; and Denham and Clapperton demonstrated that it 
did not, as had been supposed, discharge itself into the 
Lake of Bornou. These opinions, and the manner in 
which expeditions for the purpose of ascertaining the fact 
were baffled in their attempts, kept alive speculation, and 
created an object of ambition in an interesting depart- 
ment of knowledge. 
[To be continued.} 


Sagacity of a Hare.—A harbour of great extent on our 
southern coast has an island, near the middle, of consider- 
able size, the nearest point of which is a mile distant from 
the mainland at high-water, and with which point there is 
frequent communication by a ferry. Early one morning in 
spring two bares were observed to come down from the hills 
of the mainland towards the sea-side, one of which, from 
time to time, left its companion, and proceeding to the very 
edge of the water, stopped there a minute or two, and then 
returned to its mate. The tide was rising, and after waiting 
some time, one of them, exactly at high-water, took to the 
sea, and swam rapidly over, in a straight line, to the opposite 
projecting point of land. The observer on this occasion, 
who was near the spot, but remained unperceived by the 
hares, had no doubt they were of different sexes, and that it 
was the male who had swam across the water, as he had 
probably done many times before. It was remarkable that 
the hares remained on the shore nearly half an hour; ene 
of them occasionally examining, as it would seem, the state 
of the current, and ultimately taking to the sea at that pre- 
cise period of the tide called slack-water, when the passage 
across could be effected without being carried by the force 
of the stream either above or below the desired point of 
landing. The other hare then cantered back to the hills.— 


Mr. Yarrell, in Loudon’s Magazine, vol. v. 
G2 
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ENGLISH ROMANTIC BALLADS. 
No. VII. Wuix1am or CLoupEsiiz.—Rosin GoopFsLLow. 


« Listene these layes. for some there bethe, 
Of love which stronger is than dethe ; 
And some of scorne, an some of guile 
And old adventures that fell while.” 
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[Wiliam of Clouceslie and Lis Family in Englewood Forest.] 


*Witutiam of Cloudeslie’ is a ballad of rustic chivalry, and 
* Robin Goodfellow’ one of rustic superstition : the chivalry 
of the one has been applauded by the heroic and the high- 
born ; the superstition of the other has found imitators 
and believers among the classic and the polite; while 
both have long found favour with that vast body of 
mankind who are pleased and charmed, they scarcely 
know why, and who never inquire the cause. Both 
these ballads are of English growth, and both are pecu- 
liar to this isle: rustics, indeed, of distant lands have 
achieved hardy adventures, and bards of other climes 
have thrown the veil of genius over gross beliefs, 
and purified them into poetry; yet the features and 
lineaments of the parentage speak of the origin of all. 
A sun-dial was never truer to the latitude for which it was 
formed than these two ballads are to the deeds and beliefs 
of England. 

The first relates the adventures of three noted archers 
and outlaws who @welt of old in Englewood in Cum- 
berland, defying the king, and shooting and eating 
his deer. They were men of great resolution, great 
bravery, and unequalled, save by Robin Hood with whom 
they had contended, at the bow. They had high feelings 
too, were quite unacquainted with fear, and not unaided 





by the light of letters ; for the full success of one of their 
sternest adventures is made to depend on their ability to 
write and read. The second ballad is the triumphal 
song of that domestic spirit Robin Goodfellow, in which 
he relates all his master-strokes of joyous mischief, and 
chuckles as he recals them ta mind. He is the Puck 
of Shakspere, the Drudging Goblin of Milton, the 
Brownie of Scottish belief, and is surpassed by none of 
these active spirits in deeds of merriment or mischief. 

The exploits of Adam Bell, Clym of the Cleugh, and 
William of Cloudeslie, are often alluded to in our old 
dramas ; and in our own days Sir Walter Scott has bor- 
rowed and worked upon some of the chief incidents. The 
ballad is alike popular on both sides of the Tweed. The 
scene is laid inthe spring. “ It is merry,” says the min- 
strel, “ to live in the forest when the leaves are green and 
the deer abundant ; for then a strong bow, a long arrow, 
and a skilful hand, furnish a plentiful table.” Of this 
the three yeomen of Englewood were well aware. 

“ And one of them was Adam Bell, 
The other Clym of the Cleugh ; 
The third was William of Cloudeslie, 
An archer good enough.” 


They had been outlawed for killing the royal deer 
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two were single men, but Cloudeslie was married, and 
his wife Alice and his three children lived in Curlisle, 
a plare of strength, with high wails and a strong castle. 
Now the green leaves, the clear streams, and the choicest 
deer, could not hinder the heart of poor Cloudeslie from 
wandering to his home, and he resolved, contrary to the 
advice of his comrades, to visit his own fireside. 
“ He took his leave of his brethren two, 
And to Carlisle is he gone, 
And there he knocked at his own wiadow 
Shortly and anone. 
Where be you, fair Alice, he said, 
My wife and children three ? 
O quickly let in thine own husband, 
William of Cloudeslie. 
Alas, then! said the fair Alice, 
And sighed wondrous sore ; 
This piace hath been beset for you) 
This full half year and more.” 

“ Since I am come,” replied the outlaw, “I wish I 
could get in, and when ip, get some meat and drink, for 
I come to be merry.” Alice undid the door, placed meat 
and drink before him, and was happy, for she loved him 
as she loved her life. These sentiments were not shared 
by an old cripple woman who lay in a corner, and over- 
heard what passed. She forgot that she had been kept 
there seven years from charity, and coveted the gold which 
the capture of her benefactor would bring. She was an 
impostor as well as mendicant :— 

« Up she rose, and away she goes, 

Evil may she speed theretore ; 

For she had set no foot on the ground 
For seven years and more. 

She went unto the justice-hall 
As fast as she could hie: 

This night, she said, is come to Carlisle 
William of Cloudeslie.” 

The justice rose rejoicing. ‘“ Dame,” said he, “ thou 
shalt not have thy labour for nought,” and bestowing on 
her “ a gown of scarlet and grain,” he summoned his 
men, and, surrounding the house of the outlaw, proceeded 
to force his way in. Cloudeslie heard the heavy tread of 
armed men in the street, and Alice, looking from a 
wicket, perceived the sheriff with his band. “ Go into my 
chamber, my husband,” she cried, “ for there thou wilt 
be surest.” Now the chamber of his wife was a strong 
room, and, with his sword and bow and his three chil- 
dren, he took refuge there, while Alice with a poleaxe in 
her hand kept the door, and exclaimed, “ The first who 
comes shall die.” 

“ Cloudeslie bent a right good bow 

That was of a trusty tree, 

And smote the justice upon the breast, 
But his arrow bursttin three. 

A curse on his heart, said William then, 
This day thy coat did on; 

For had it been no better than mine, 
It had gone near thy bone.” 

“Yield thee, Cloudeslie,” exclaimed the justice, glad 
of his escape, “ and yield also thy bow and thy arrows.” 
“ A curse on the heart of him,”’ said the outlaw’s heroi¢ 
wife, “that gives my husband such counsel.” 

* Set fire to the house, said the sheriff, 
Sith it may no better be, 
And burn we therein William, he said, 
With his wife and children three.” 

The sheriff’s men set fire fo the house; the heart 
of Alice failed when she thought on her children. 
“ Alas!” she said, “ and must we all perish ?”? Cloudeslie 
opened a back window, lowered his wife and children into 
the street, and then said to his enemies, “ You have now 
got all my treasure ; for Christ’s love, do them no harm ; 
work all your vengeance on me.” Having said this, he 
continued to discharge his arrows, till the rising fire 
burned his bow-string : then, with a sword in one hand, 
his buckler in the other, he leaped into the street, and few 
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*« There might no man abide his strokes, 
So fiercely’on them he ran; 
But they threw windows and doors on him, 
And took that good yeoman.” 

“* Now,” cried the sheriff, “ Cloudeslie, thou shalt be 
hanged at last. Shut the gates of Carlisle, and see that 
no man enter: then make a pair of new gallows, and let 
me see if Clym of the Cleugh, or Adam Bell, or even the 
devil himself, who has cared for thee so long, shall take 
thee out of my hand.” Now it happened that a little boy 
who kept the town’s swine saw the gailows erected, and in- 
quired who it was for. “For a good yeoman,” replied a 
sympathizing Cumbrian, “ called William of Cloudeslie.” 
“T shall away,” muttered the boy, and began to run as 
he spoke—“ I shall away and tell this to Adam Bell and 
Clym-o’-the-Cleugh, and hear what they say to it.” He 
found those bold outlaws pursuing their calling. 

“ Alas, then! cried the swineherd boy, 

Ye tarry here all too long ; 

Cloudeslie is ta’en and doomed to death, 
And ready for to hong. 

Alas, then! said good Adam Bell, 
That ever we saw this day ; 

Cloudeslie had better have tarried with us, 
As often we did him pray. 

He might have dwelt in the green forest 
Under the shadows green, 

And have kept both him and us at rest, 
Out of all trouble and teen.” 

As he said this he bent his bow, slew a fat buck, 
and added, “There, child, take that for thy dinner, but 
bring me mine arrow, for erelong I shall need it. We 
go to redeem Cloudeslie, or die in the attempt.”” When 
they reached Carlisle they found the gates shut, and a 
resolute porter within. 

«“ Up then bespake him Clym-o’-the-Cleugh, 
' A wile cieagh will sateings ' 

Let us Say we be two messengers 
Straight come now from our king. 

Said Adam, I have a letter written, 
So let us wisely worke : 

We will say we have the king’s own seal ; 
The porter I hold no clerke.” 

They went boldly up, and beat loudly on the gates, at 
whick the porter marvelled, and exclaimed, “ Who are 
you that make all this din?” ‘“ We be messengers from 
our king,” said Clym-o’-the-Cleugh, in a tone of autho- 
rity. “False porter!” exclaimed Adam Bell; “here 
is the royal letter: let us pass on to the sheriff, that we 
may the sooner return to our king.” 

«“ Here cometh none in, said the porter, 

By him that died on tree, 

Till'a false thief be hanged high, 
Called William of Cloudeslie. 

Then up and spake he Clym-o’-the-Cleugh, 
And swore by Mary free, 

Ifthou keep us a moment more without, ' 
Like a thief hanged shalt thou be.” 

The porter undid the gates, and as he bowed, hat in 
hand, to the imaginary seal of the king, they wrung his 
head about, tossed him into a hole, seized on his keys, 
and spake merrily— 

** Now I am the porter, said Adam Bell, 
See, Clym, the keys are here ; 
The one worst porter to merry Carlisle 
They have had this hundred year. 


Then they bent there their good yew-bows, 
And looked their strings were sound, 

And the market-place of merry Carlisle 
They beset in that stound.” 

There they saw the gallows prepared, the justice with 
his “quest of squires” who had condemned their 
comrade, with Cloudeslie himself gn a hurdle, bound 
hand and foot, a rope round his neck, while over him the 
shadow of the tall gibbct fell. He looked up and he 
looked around, but saw no comfort near; yct his soul 





liyed who withstood him. 


was undaunted and free. 
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& The justice called to him a lad : 

Cloudeslie’s clothes shalt have ; 

So take the measure of yond yeoman, 
That thou mayest make his grave. 

I have seen as great marvel, said Cloudeslie, 
As between this and prime, 

That he who maketh a grave for me 
May lie himself therein.” 

This augury was soon to be fulfilled. Two arrows 
from the bows of Adam Bell and Clym-o’-the-Cleugh 
settled all earthly accounts with both sheriff and justice ; 
the citizens fled in terror ; while Cloudeslie, on his bonds 
being cut, wrung by main force a pollaxe from the hands 
of one of his guards, and spared none who stood iz his 
way. “These three,” says the old ballad-maker, 
“fought like hardy men and bold: many a gallant sol- 
dier they overcame, and moistened the feathers of their 
shafts in many a gallant heart. 

«© Then was the ont-horne of Cariisle blown, 
The bells backward did ring, 
And many a mother there cried Alas! 
And wives their hands did wring. 


Then came the mayor armed all in haste, 
With a pollaxe in his hand, 

And many a strong man with him was, 
There in that stoure to stand.” 

All opposition was in vain: though the mayor fought 
stiflly, and cried, as with his axe he clave Cloudeslie’s 
buckler, “ Keep fast the gates there; we shall have 
them,” he was overmastered; the wicket was gained ; 
the three gallant outlaws passed forth unhurt ; and Adam 
Bell, locking the postern, exclaimed, 

« Have here your keys now, mayor of Carlisle, 

Mine office I here forsake ; 

And if ye go by my counsel, 
A new porter ye will make. 

He threw the keys then at their heads, 
And bade them well to thrive, 

And all that letteth a good yeoman 
To come and comfort his wife.” 

‘When William of Cloudeslie and his comrades arrived 
at their haunts in Englewood, they found Alice weeping 
with her children. The meeting was rapturcus. “ Now,” 
said she, “my heart is free from woe, since thou art 
safe.” “Dame,” replied Cloudeslie, “ Forget not in 
thy joy to thank my two brethren.” “ How you 
talk!’ said Adam Bell, who loved not to hear even 
of his best deeds; “the meat on which we must all 
sup is yet running nfoot.”” The supper ran not long 
afoot. But as they sat feasting under the forest-tree, Cloud- 
eslie suddenly started up. “ We have done a bold deed 
and a brave one,” he said; “ yet we are not sure the 
king will accept the slaughter of a sheriff and a justice, 
and a score or two of citizens, as good service. Let us 
hurry to London, and obtain our pardons before the tale 
of our exploits is related by unkinder lips than our own.” 
No sooner said than done. They hastened to court, knelt 
before the king, told their names, and sued for pardon. 
“ Ye be false thieves,” said the king, “ and I vow to God 
ye shall be all hanged.” Cloudeslie arose and said ; “ My 

iege, we came to you freely ; all we ask is to pass freely— 
pass with our bows in our hands out of London; and should 
you live a hundred years, we will ask no further grace.” 
“You speak boldly,” said the king: “ And I think,” 
said the queen, “ Cloudeslie speaks well. Your Majesty 
promised me the first boon I should ask—I ask it now— 
the lives of these three yeomen. What gallant guards- 
men they would make.” “It is granted, madam,” re- 
plied the monarch. “You might have had towers and 
towns for the asking, and alt you have desired is the lives 
of three north-country thieves. Go wash, fellows, and 
dine—I admit you into my guard—you are freely par- 
doned.” This was spoken in good time, for it was 
hardly uttered till tidings came of the death of the she- 
riff and the justice, and the slaughter of many good citi- 
zens, and his majesty discovered that he had not only 
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pardoned, but admitted into his body-guard, three 
outlaws— 
« Who broke his parks and slew his deer, 
Of all they chose the best: 
Such perilous outlaws as these three 
Walked not by east nor west.” 

Robin Goodfellow, the Robin Hood of the invisible 
world, cared for no sheriff’s power, and sued for no 
king’s grace, yet he had to answer for more lawless deeds 
than all the outlaws of England. To his love of merri- 
ment all the laughable distresses of man and woman 
were attributed ; and to his love of mischief all the evil 
for which no mortal author could be found was at once 
set down: the loiterer on an errand of mercy; the sloth- 
ful in household labours; the wife who forgot her duty 
to her husband ; the husband who mistook his neigh- 
bour’s bed for his own; the shepherd negligent of his 
flock ; the ploughman cruel to his horses; or the dairy- 
maid who neglected her cows or her churn, were all alike 
amenable to the laws of this domestic deity: and their 
punishment, sometimes severe and always ludicrous, took 
place in the sight of all. Yet, though Robin was here 
and there and everywhere, he was always invisible. 
Milton, it is imagined, had once a glimpse of him, 
when he, 

“ Stretched out all the chimney length, 

Basked at the fire his hairy strength ;”” 
and some of our northern peasants assert that they have 
seen, when ten men’s tasks were invisibly wrought, a 
hairy hand, an unearthly head, and heard a portentous 
laugh, which either belonged to the Brownie, or to no 
one else. As he has never sat to any one for his portrait, 
we must turn to his actions; and of these no one has 
given so good an account as himself, in the ballad which 
hears his name. 

This strain is entitled, in the old black-letter copies, 
‘The Merry Pranks of Robin Goodfellow.’ It is very 
old, and the author is unknown. It begins by Robin, 
in imitation of other heroes, claiming a high rank 
for the chief to whom he performs the part of prime mi- 
nister: he declares he is sent from Fairy Land by King 
Oberon, to work his will and execute his laws on earth, 
and, above all, to make sport and merriment. For this 
he is well fitted : he moves like lightning ; nothing escapes 
the quickness of his sight ; and his chief delight lies in 
misleading those who are returning home from graceless 
visits. 

“ Sometimes I meet them like a man, 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 

And toa horse I turn me can, 
Po trip and trot about them round ; 

But if to ride, my back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go ; 

O’er hedge and lands, nat. | pools and ponds, 
I whirry, laughing, Ho, ho, ho!” 

“ Besides,” continues Robin, “when lads and lasses 
are merry over their possets and junkets, I slip among 
them unseen, and eat their cakes and sip their wine; and 
when they wonder at the quick decrease, I blow out the 
candles, kiss the maids, and laugh to hear them cry 
‘Ho! what rough lip is this ?’” 


« When house or hearth doth sluttish lie, 
I pinch the maidens black or blue ; 
The bed-clothes from the bed pull I, 
And lay them naked all to view. 
*Twixt sleep and wake I do them take, 
And on the clay-cold floor them throw: 
If out theycry, then forth I fly, 
And loudly laugh out Ho, ho, ho!” 

“Yet,” said he, “when I wish to please the maids, I 
card their wool while they sleep; I spin their flax; I 
grind flour in the hand-mill ; I dress their hemp, and trim 
the house ; and when one of the rosiest awakens and 
would catch at me, away I bolt with a laugh, which 
arouses the whole household. But, when I find slut- 
tish and unthrifty queans who love idleness and gossip 
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ing, I set them together by the ears, and leave them 
scratching and scolding.” 
“ When men do traps and engines set 
In loop-holes where the vermin creep, 


Who from their folds and houses get 
Their ducks and geese, theit lambs and sheep, 


I spy the gin, and enter in, 
And seem a vermin taken so 
But when they there approach me near, 
I leap out, laughing ido, ho, ho !” 
His employment is however now and then more poetic 
than that of pinching sluttish maids, or thrashing at night 
a ten-men’s task, or supping the curds and cream which the 
dairy-maid had prepared in secret for a lover who wooed 
for cake and pudding. 
“ By weils and rillsin meadows green 
We nightly dance our hey-day guise, 
And to our fairy king and queen 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies : 
When larks ’gin sing, away we fling, 
And babes new-born steal as we go, 
An elf in bed we leave instead, 
And wend us, laughing Ho, ho, ho!" 

Robin Goodfellow was once a spirit in extensive em- 
ployment. ‘The printing-machine has expelled him from 
the imaginations as well as from the houses of men, over 
which he held rule since Merlin was born of a hag, and 
fiends and ghosts haunted darksome and suspicious 
places—a period laid down by himself, and to which the 
historian of things shadowy can find no objection, since 
it rests solely on belief. 

A. C. 





RATTLE-SNAKES AND THEIR USE IN 
AMERICA. 


{From a Correspondent.] 


Tue Rattlesnake is understood at present to belong pecu- 
liarly to the continent of America; from whence occa- 
sionally it is imported (for exhibitions, &c.) into this and 
several other European countries. From the poisonous 
nature of its bite it is held in abhorrence above all the 
other species of snakes common to North America. There 
are, however, vast regions of that country where Rattle- 
snakes are never seen; so that this reptile, like noxious 
ones of other parts of the world, has its peculiar haunts 
and local partialities. At the present day serious acci- 
dents arising from the bite of the rattlesnake are compa- 
ratively few indeed when we consider the great increase 
of population and extension of settlement in districts of 
country where these reptiles most abound. Since they 
have many enemies and but few friends, there is hardly 
an instance of a person having been bitten by a rattle- 
snake that does not find its way into some local news- 
paper ; the paragraph afterwards (probably much exag- 
gerated) going the whole round of the public press of 
the country ; for the Americans, like some other people, 
are extremely partial to the perusal of improbable, mar- 
Vellous, and Lerrible narratives. 

The wilderness in its natural state is usually spoken of 
according to the kind of timber it produces. Hence 
there are sections of country that receive the appellations 
of “oak-lands,” “ pine-lands,” “ beech-lands,” &c. 
There are also two sorts of prairies, or meadow-lands— 
the upland and alluvial prairies. The former of these, 
in the western regions of the United States, consist of 
extensive plains, destitute, or nearly so, of every sort of 
timber ; while the latter are, as the name implies, sec- 
tions of meadow-land along the river valleys, sometimes 
partially wooded, but for the most part covered with tall 
wild grass. Having made these remarks, it may not be 
uninteresting to state generally that rattlesnakes are very 
rarely found in the “ beech” or “ green ” woods—woods 
where beech, maple, ash, and birch timber predominate, 
but are the most numerous on the dry and arid ridges of 
hills, many of which are designated “ oak barrens.” In 
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the sandy soils, where pine timber generally abounds, 
these reptiles are exceedingly scarce; and, excepting 
some sections of the upland prairies and the “ river-hills,” 
very few of them inhabit the wildernesses of the “ Far 
West.” 

In my many and long rambles in various parts of the 
country I am not aware that I ever ran any great risk of 
being bitten by one of these much dreaded snakes. [ 
have been somewhat startled occasionally, it is true, on 
seeing them stealing away through the bushes and wild 
grass adjoining the path I have been pursuing; and in a 
few instances I must acknowledge having been a little 
alarmed on hearing them rattle the scales of their tails, 
thereby warning me to be on the “ look out.” Amongst 
persons the best capable of judging (because the most 
familiar with this matter) I believe there is no difference 
of opinion regarding this point, namely, that they 
always endeavour to escape from the presence of man; 
but when they find retreat impracticable they then spring 
their rattles as a warning that they are prepared to act 
upon the principle of self-preservation : the first aggres- 
sors, I believe, they never are. 

The Indian tribes possess different antidotes against 
the bite of the rattlesnake, as also the bite or sting of 
other poisonous reptiles and insects ; so that although 
they possessed no knowledge of medicine as a science 
when the country was first settled by Europeans, yet it 
seems that they had providentially become acquainted 
with many of the valuable secrets of nature. The secrets 
obtained from the Indians, in addition to the modern dis- 
coveries in medical science, tend in a great measure to 
allay those apprehensions which once were entertained 
against the still obnoxious but less dreaded rattlesnake. 

The first time I visited the banks of the Mississippi 
river, in the decline of a serene autumnal day, my guide, 
an old Canadian hunter of French extraction, conducted 
me to an indifferent-looking house, self-styled a tavern, 
in the (then) small town of Kaskaskia, but even then the 
principal place on the almost uninhabited banks of that 
part of the Mississippi. I happened, however, not to be 
the only traveller in so remote a place, for I soon learned 
that a party of four or five individuals were to pass the 
night there. This party had been engaged on an ex- 
ploring expedition up the Missouri river, who, having 
ascended that river to a certain point, had travelled across 
the country separating those two rival rivers, and were 
now on their way back to some of the new settlements 
(with which they were connected) on the waters of the 
Ohio. I was well pleased on finding that there were 
other travellers besides myself so distant from the haunts 
of society and civilization, and I presently found myself 
on familiar terms with this party. After a brief inter- 
view they politely invited me to partake of the supper 
they had already bespoken ; informing me at the same 
time that they considered themselves peculiarly fortunate 
in having procured an excellent dish—in fact, a great de- 
licacy—in a place where they had expecied to meet with 
but indifferent fare. What this “ great delicacy ” was 
they did not attempt to explain; and having without 
hesitation accepted of their invitation, I felt no inclination 
to make any further inquiries. When the hour of supper 
arrived, the principal dish, and indeed almost the only 
one upon the table, appeared to me to be a dish of good- 
sized eels, fried. I, being the guest of my new acquaint- 
ances, had the honour of being the first served with a 
plate of what the person who presided called “ Musical 
Jack.” Musical Jack, thought I, is some species of eel 
peculiar to the Mississippi and its tributary waters ; and 
taking it for granted that it was “ all right,” I forthwith 
began to ply my knife and fork. Stop,” said the indi- 
vidual that occupied the bottom of the table, before I had 
swallowed two mouthfuls ; “ you, Sir, have no idea, [ 
presume, what you are eating; and since you are our 
guest for the time being, I think it but right that you 
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should have no cause hereafter to consider yourself im- 
posed upon. The dish before you, which we familiarly 
call “ Musical Jack,” is composed of rattlesnakes, which 
the hunter who accompanies us in our tour of exploration 
was so fortunate as to procure for us this afternoon. It 
is far from the first time that we have fared thus ; and al- 
though our own hunter skinned, decapitated, and dressed 
the creatures, it was only through dint of coaxing that 
our hostess was prevailed upon to lend her frying-pan to 
“so vile a purpose.” Although curiosity had on many 
occasions prompted me to taste “ strange and unsavou 
dishes,”’ I must confess that never before did I feel suc 
a loathing and disgust as I did towards the “ victuals” 
before me. I was scarcely able to listen to the conclu- 
sion of this short address ere I found it prudent to hurry 
out of the room ; nor did I return until supper was over, 
and “ Musical Jack” had either been devoured or dis- 
missed their presence. As far as I recollect the cireum- 
stance, there was nothing peculiar or disagreeable in the 
flavour of the small quantity I ate ; and when the subject 
was calmly discussed on the following day, one of the 
party assured me that he was really partial to the meat 
of the rattlesnake, although some of the other members 
of his party had not been fully able to conquer their early 
conceived antipathies towards this snake, but that during 
their long journey they had been occasionally prevailed 
upon te make trial of a small quantity of the flesh, and 
were willing to own that had they been ignorant of its 
real nature, they believed that they should have pro- 
nounced it of a quality passably good. Ever afterwards 
in my visits to Kaskaskia I narrowly examined every 
dish of a dubious character that was placed before me, 
in order to satisfy myself that it was not “ Musical 
Jack ” under some new form and aspect. 





THE BUTTERFLY ON MONT BLANC, 
WueEn Messrs. Hawes and Fellows ascended Mont Blane, 
in July, 1827, they observed a butterfly near the summit. 

Mr. C. Shewel saw two crimson moths at nearly the same 

elevation. 

Who would have thought, upon this icy cliff, 

Where never ibex bounded, 

Nor foot of chamois sounded — 

Where scarce the soaring hippogryff 

Would venture, unless truly 

To this exalted Thule 
He carried the thoughts of a Metaphysician, 

Or theory of an Electrician— 
Who would have thought of seeing thee, 
Softest of summer’s progeny ? 
What art thou seeking? What hast thou lost ? 
That before the throne of eternal frost 
Thou comest to spread the crimson wing, 
Thou pretty fluttering thing ? 
Art thou too fine for the world below? 
So soon hast thou lived out thy joy and thy spring? 
And hast thou sworn 
To dwell forlorn, 
An anchorite in a cave of snow, 
Or palmer lonely wandering ? 
Or didst thou fancy, as many have done, 
That because the hill-top is nearest the sun, 

The sun loves better the thawless ice, 

That does nothing but say that he is bright, 
And dissect, like a prism, his braided light, 

Than the gardens of bloom and the groves of spice? 
Didst thou think that the bright one his mystery shrouds 
In a comfortless mantle of sleet-driving clouds? 

Alas! he never loved this place; 

It bears no token of his grace, 
But many a scar of the tempest’s lash, 
And singed mark of the sulphurous flash. 
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*Tis better to dwell amid corn-fields and flowers, 
Or even the weeds of this world of ours, 

Than to leave the green vale and the sunny slope, 

And seek the cold cliff with a desperate hope. 
Flutter he—flutter he—high as he will, 
A butterfly is but a butterfly still. 

And ’tis better for us to remain where we are, 

In the lowly valley of duty and care, 

Than lonely to stray to the heights above, 

Where there's nothing to do, and nothing to -_, 


[We have the pleasure of first printing the above verses 
from the pen of a living poet, in whom genius appears to 
assert its occasional power of becoming hereditary.] 


Thinking.—Legitimate reasoning is impossible without 
severe thinking, and thinking is neither an easy nor an 
amusing employment. The reader who would follow a close 
reasoner to the summit and absolute principle of any one 
important subject, has chosen a chamois-hunter for his 
guide. Our guide will, indeed, take us the shortest way, 
will save us many a wearisome and perilous wandering, and 
warn us of many a mock road that had formerly led him- 
self to the brink of chasms and precipices, or at least in an 
idle circle to the spot from whence he started. But he can- 
not carry us on his shoulders; we must strain our own 
sinews as he has strained his, and make firm footing on the 
naked rock for ourselves, by the blood of toil from our own 
feet.— Coleridge. 

Electricity of Animal Life—In the processes of animal 
life there are numerous secretions and chemical changes in 
which electricity is necessarily extricated; and there are 
even organs, the principal object of which seems to be the 
development of electricity, or, at least, their functions are 
dependent on the agency of that fluid. The quantity of 
carbonic acid gas emitted from the lungs is so great that 
the + electricity, with which, from analogy, we may sup- 
pose it to be charged, might be perceptible even in the 
diffuse air. But it is mingled with vapour, which, consider- 
ing the composition of the fluid generating it, is very likely 
to be charged with negative electricity ; and, if these oppo- 
site charges should not neutralize each other, the excess 
may be abstracted by the moist passages through which the 
breath finds its way to the external air. The signs of free 
electricity are more decided on the skins of animals, which 
may be derived from the perspiration or excitation by mus- 
cular action, and other causes, in the interior of the body. 
The dryness of the skin will determine the intensity of the 
charge, which is sometimes of that degree that sparks may 
be obtained, as in the familiar instance of the back of the 
cat. The same fact has been observed in the human species, 
as is recorded of men while changing their shirts and stock- 
ings, and of females, who have drawn sparks from their 
hair by combing it. In the polar regions, where the air is 
intensely dry in the winter, so much electricity accumulates 
in the human body, or on the skin, that the pith-balls of an 
electrometer diverge on approaching the hand to the in- 
strument; and, by chafing the hands, the charge is so 
much increased that they emit the same smell which is felt 
in the neighbourhood of electrical machines when they are 
worked briskly. It is most frequently the + electricity 
which is manifest in these circumstances, especially in the 
fur of the cat, which has so strong a tendency to this kind 
of electricity that even glass is thrown into the negative 
state when excited by it. The human body, in a natural 
state of health, not exhausted by fatigue nor depressed by 
cold, has a perceptible + electricity; consequently, if any 
part of this charge be owing to evaporation, the vapour 
must have carried off with it the — electricity, and com- 
municated it to the surrounding air. The atmosphere, of 
course, more readily receives the — electricity of the exhala- 
tion, which mixes its substance with it, than the + elec- 
tricity of the skin, though more intense, which can only 
communicate from a surface imperfectly conducting by its 
proper qualities, or rendered so by natural or artificial cloth- 
ing. This view agrees with the experiments of Mr. Reid, 
who discovered that the vitiated air of apartments which 
have been occupied acquires a weak though perceptible— 
electricity.—Companion to Almanac, 1839. 
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